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MISSOLONGHI, 


A TALE OF THE 


BY N. W. 





GREEK 


REVOLUTION. 


WHITE 


[Concluded from page 14.] 


The morrow dawned, and as the day advanced, 


scouts and menacing parties left the ‘Turkish 
camp, in order to harass the pent-up inhabitants 
of the adjacent town. Ibrahim was lounging 
thoughtfully on his magnificent carpet, when, 
pursuant to his previous directions, his noble pris- 
oner, Spiridon, was led in, between strong and 
fierce guards, to his presence. He looked wan 
and haggard, the concomitant of the past night's 
ceaseless agitation. His eye scrutinized the throng 
around him, with a look that bespoke ineffable 
coniempt. Anon his lips would move convul- 
sively, as if uttering the direst imprecations on 
his enemies. At one time he seemed involun- 


tarily raising his hand, as if resolute to launch 


his invectives at them; but it fell from its horizon- | s 


tal position, and, folding it leisurely across ihe 
other, he appeared communing with himself in 
dozged silenee. 

No regular trial was gone through with; he 
was there merely to gratify the vindictive spleen 


of ibrahim, who secretly exulted in the arraign- 


meit of such a formidable and unconquerable foe. | 


To the threats of those near him he replied not a 
word. 
dis.lose the precise condition of the garrison, he 
cur'ed his lips with a smile of high-born disdain. 


Perhaps,” said [brahim, 





To the offer of release and life, should he! 


‘while nought else | 


intimidates him, the fear of a bow-string may suf- 
fice to wring the information from his speechless 
i lips.” 
| “ No, proud Turk,” spoke up Spiridon, nobly 
jand dignified; “ye may menace me while ye 
| like. Your engines of torture will evoke as little 
from me as your puerile warnings ” 


«“ Now by the beard of Mahomet, insolent 
| Greek !” shouted Ibrahim, in a voice aroused and 
|indignant; “beware how you trifle with the dis- 
| pleasure of a Pacha! Know you not that you are 
an unarmed, defenceless being, before one whose 
will can seal your fate ?”’ 

| Know it?’ was the quick, passionate rejoin- 
der: “Ay, well do I know it! These servile 
ycophants surrounding me, too well confirm it. 
| These heavy, galling fetters are mighty witnesses. 
| Yet know, thou, bloody Ottoman, that here, inef- 
| fective and disarmed as J am, in thy tent, backed 
iby thy infernal banditti, I defy thee to thy very 
| tecth, and smile at the mention of that hated bow- 
string.” 


| 


“Scize him,” said Ibrahim, stamping with 
rage. 

“ Back, back! minions!” said Spiridon, throw- 
ing up his shackled arms, as several rushed for- 
ward to fulfil the tyrant’s behest; “back, serfs; 


approach at your peril! Ibrahim,” continued he, 
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turning to the one addressed, emboldened as vt 
others halted at his command—< tell thein once 
more to obey that mandate, and the very earth will 
gape for your destruction. Here I stand before 
you, ready to die by the bow-string, or aught else 
that you will, but let not those vile wretches leper 
me with their unhallowed touch. Ibrahim, you 
have pursued our nation from place to place, and 
slain us like wild beasts, in the vain endeavor to 
exterminate our independence. 
ed this at your hands? 


Have we deserv- 
No, proud, arrogant 
usurper of human rights, we have but been your 
slaves and dupes too Jong. You may scowl, as 
you like, on my presumption, but I heed you not. 
Complicated miseries have so altered the once 
considerate Greek, that he dreams not there is 
such a thing as death, till coiled in his slimy folds. 
Nay, start not that I execrate you with all the 
fervor of my soul. Listen when I tell you that 
not a matron places her lisping babe on its pillow 
to slumber, ere she invokes its protection from 
your hands, and the heaviest curse on the foul in- 
stigator of all her woes. ‘The maid at the nuptial 
altar curses you in her epithalamium hymn; 


the warrior, as he girds on his battle 


and 
veapons, re- 
cords his oath of enduring hate against your ex- 
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and quailed from his glance of stern and known 


superiority. Every heart had one chord—sy mpa- 


thetic—-sounding in unison with his; and few 


nerves would have had the audacity to disturb the 
animated officer, as he uttered his thrilling denun- 


ciations. It was god-like mind confronting physi- 


cal power 1n its most appalling forms. 


About the same time that the foregoing scene 
was acted, one analogous occurred in Missolonghi. 
In the council-hall of state, most of the principal 
men of state were convocated, before whose tribu- 
nal stood Ipsilanti Bey, impugned with concerting 
measures to secretly introduce [brahim’s army 
within the walls. In this, it was conjectured, he 


was abetted by D. Themelis’ daughter, whose al- 
fections he had seduced, in order to accomplish 
his ends. He offered no confutation of the va- 
rious charges preferred against him. Seve ral were 
desirous for his retention as a prisoner; while 
others, among whom was Themelis, averred that, 
captured at the place and time he was, he fairly 
merited death. 

Serapho was the only daughter of Themelis, on 
whom he poured all the strong aflections of a deep, 
parental love. Her filial attachment, discovering 
itself in a thousand kindly offices, had been to him 








istence. You may fret and rave now till you 


unburden your overflowing 


heart. ‘Tread on 


'a source of much genuine joy during the priva- 


Itions of the present siege; and it will not be won- 


prostrate Greece yet a little longer; and the whirl-| dered that a fathe 


Yr, who e very life was bound up 





wind of her wrath will the sooner sweep you from f in that of a beloved child, should become highly 
your blood-stained throne. ‘The more you now |incensed, when he found her, as he thought, led 
oppress her, the more awful will be her revenge, ‘off by the wily devices of his most despised ene- 
when she wreaks havoc and ruin on your accursed | my. 
race. 


He could only think of her as one miracu- 
The sword now by your side shall then |lously rescued from the clutch of a base, licentious 
drink your own heart’s blood; and the throne of | monster. 

your dread empire shall crumble before you, as | « Clemency,’ 
vanish the sand-mounds before the simoon of|the “ Greek Chronicle,” in reply to the call for 
The death-shriek of your every soldier | immediate execution; “clemency should be ex- 
shall startle the midnight winds; and the govern-| tended towards the unfortunate Turk in our pow- 
ment of our country be erected over the ashes of a 
fallen and conquered Byzantium!” | 


He paused, 


Sahara. 


er. We should not adopt the nefarious practises 
jof the Arabs, and as soon as we succeed in taking 
, pierce him to the heart. Besides, the 


}a prisoner 
Ibrahim, con-|preservation of his life at this time may conduce 
e | 
\ free | greatly 


lowered his head slowly to his 


breast, and awaited the issue. 


founded, was motionless; for the spirit of to our interests in future. Moreover, the 
inan had fearlessly advocated its just prerogative | primary allegation has not yet been clearly prov- 


before him, ar 


Re | i. ‘ ‘ - > a 
1, ruthless and hard-hearted as he,jen. Were he a captive of but ordinary distine- 

— eR a } * ‘ —- . : ? 

proverbiaily, was, he dared not offer insult to the| tion, I should, doubtless, less opposed to the 
Trocyls wounn 1 1 and hloading Nat an- ea. hae nN ofthe fall nartial nonalt-.*’ 
i 1 y a 
tii very soul s spell und i | ed ex 
9 - eet ~ 34 


said Meyer, who was editor of 
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MISSOLONGHI. 


tions softened the adamantine heart of Ibrahim, or 
preserved the life of ene of our people when in 
his hands? Spiridon was lost to us but last 
night; and, in all likelihood, could we see there, 
we would behold the corpse of our noble and fear- 
less hero, weltering in his own blood, at the tent- 
door of this infamous commander. No, we must 
begin our retaliations soon, or never hope to sup- 
plant his ciimson standard.” 

Themelis rose from his seat, and assayed to 
speak; but his tongue proved traitorous as he 
gazed on the rucful countenance of the prisoner. 

It is strange how quick our excited feclings will 
ebb back to their cells, when the occasion that 
first stirred them up has ceased to be. So long 
as the object of our resentment keeps pace with 
us in threatenings and calumniatious, we can fos- 
ter the wish to wither him at our feet; but, let 
him remain calm and unrufiled while we storm, 
contemn and villify, and compassion will, inevi- 
tably, displac e the exa 3p ration. Human nature 
will tire in the use of its own olTensive weapons, 
after having, oftentimes, scarred and disfigured 
itself. 

“ Friends,” said Themelis, “ I have small wish 
to conflict with the wish of this assembly. Tam 
aware that many are looking te me for my vote, 


Had 


it would 


in order to preponderate the seale of death. 


I risen one hour since, unquestionably, 


have been so; but in that hour, much of my ani- 


mosity has fied, and lam now willing 


to resign 
his fate into your hands. Be that what it may, I 
will neither attempt to gainsay, nor pretest against 
= 

7 


« Then,” should Papadopoulos, “ the verdi f 


cto 
the council can be nothing less than this—guil-y, 
and sentenced to be shot.” 

« Father, father, save him!” cried Serapho, as 
she burst through the door, and running up, threw 
herself on her father’s bosom. “Save him, father, 
if you wish not to see your daughier a corpse at 
Oh! he is innocent of all that they 
charge him with! 


your fect! 
If you have any love remain- 
ing, believe me that he is guiltless of this crime. 
Save him, father, oh! save him !” 

She buried her face in his bosom, while he 
pressed hor trembling form to his heart, and im- 
printed a warm kiss on her snowy brow, while 
A sudden 


silence reizned in the apartment, as all eyes con- 


his breast heaved with keen emoticns. 
templated this pathetic scene. Ipsilanti stood 
riveted to the spot, with his vision immovably 
fixed on the being, who seemed angelic, pleading 
80 eloquently in his defence. 
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Presently Serapho upraised her weeping eyes, 
and gazed imploringly around, till they rested on 
Ipsilanti. A half-suppressed shriek escaped her, 
as she saw him there, the picture of shattered man- 
liness, bound, and on the verge of condemnation. 
She made a slight movement, as if she would 
spring to him, but revoked the design, and drop- 
ped back in her father’s arms, exclaiming, 

“Oh! Ipsilanti, speak, and convince them that 
you are wronged in this imputation.” 

When the love of women becomes once center- 
ed and fixed, it lessens nor changes not while life 
endures. ‘Through eras of perilous adventure, it 
burns brightly, unaltered and pure. The object 
of her soul’s affection may be criminated ; or 
lodged in a loathsome dungeon ; or brought from 
thence a condemned malefactor; still, her con- 
stancy is unabated, and wanes not. As in the 
days of his unimpeached virtue, her orisons em- 
body the same deep, strong devotion; and her 
midnight vigils are kept with the same unalien- 
ated hopes. Disease may rack the system; change 
may blight all that youth had, in prolepsis, of fu- 
ture joyousness ; but the tendrils of the heart only 
cling more firmly to its worshipped object, and 
abides with the last, fitful pulse of being. 

Ah! truly, 

“Phe love of woman is a fearful thing:” 


and, 


“In fear, not hope, should woman's heart receive 
‘ 


Ag ti 


itso terrible 
The members of the council singly left the hall, 
after having remanded Ipsilanti back to the cita- 
lel, no further disposition of him taking place for 
the present. 

In the after part of the day, great commotion 
was observable throughout the town. There were 
some hurrying to and fro, pausing and exchanging 
a few hasty words with all whom they met. On 
some faces, the glad serenity of resignation evin- 
ced itself; while others, whose lineaments had 
grown lank from indigency, were the personifica- 
tions of all that is gloomy and miserable. There 
was evidently, some wonderful design in hand, for 
the hurry and bustle was continuous and uninter- 
mitted. Shortly one toll of the temple’s bell echo- 
ed in the ears of the inhabitants; each paused in 
his hurried steps. Another, another, and with 
slow and measured tread, and with solemn coun- 
tenances, the mass began to move towards the 
spot whence the sound came. Lordly domes 
poured forth their multitudinous crowds, who 
mingled with the promiscuous soldiery from the 
hovels and garrison. Every man, woman, and 
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child, joined in the long file, eagerly pressing to 
the threshold of the church. 

It was the whole population, en masse, congre- 
gating thither, for the 
lution. There could be nothing more thrilling 
and imposing than the sight of that numerous 


purpose of obtaining abso- 


body of people, covering a vast area of ground, in 
the centre of which stood the oracle of the Su- 
preme, in his pontifical robes, beseeching thie 
throne of his gra 
transgressions of this sinful 


ce, for the remission of all the 
nation. Many a 
hearty response swelled the conclusion of his in- 
vocation; and as they turned away from the 
scene, there were few lashes not bedewed w.th 
tears. 

Every man returned to his home in unbroken 
silence. 


Every door was closed, and not a hu- 


man being to be seen in any of the streets. In 
every quarter of the town could be seen this uni- 
form and mysterious view of depopulated tho- 
roughfares, closed dwellings, and deserted stores 
and shops. ‘The emaciated mother bent over her 


sleeping innocent, drew the drapery aside, en- 


graved a last, tender, affectionate kiss on its rose- 
ate lips, and then furtive glances were interchang- 
ed{by the husband and wife. The lover, equipped 
cap-a-pie, for the sanguinary battle field, drew the 
maid of his love closer to his heart, in one sweet, 
fond, eternal embrac’. It was a moment beyond 
the power of language to describe ; in the midst 


of which 


the sun poured his last setting effulgence 
on the last eve of Grecian Missolonghi! 
Twilight deepened; night advanced; the 
of nine chimed ominously ; and the nae blast of 


a bugle went fearfully dolorous and 


hour 


} 


shrill through 


every house in the place. Nota man but what 


started to his fect, and hasted away at the call; 


7 


except sucli as were inadequate for the arduous 


enterprise. Ranged in heavy columns, wd? 
reached from the principal gute of the wall, far 
back through the lonely streets. ‘Themelis and 


Papadopoulos were at their head, while about 
midway was posted the daring and intrepid Swiss 


Meyer. 


His brow was loftily borne, but it was 
serried with 


the deepest anguish. 

D. 'Themelis mounted an eminence, and ran his 
fiery eye along the lines, as he uttered, in disjoint- 
ed words, yet with clear emphasis: 


~ 
11} 


«“ Friends, soldiers, A 


countrymen, Greeks !” 
universal, stifled shout of applause interrupted hin 
for a moment. 
tiny of our land and nation will be told. 


sortie, which_has been taken_as the only possible} murdered all that could be found. 


LITER 


«One hour longer, and the des-| through his 
In this|a similar fate. 
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to acquit yourselves as become the descendants of 
the unconquerable Greeks of old. Let the spirits 
of your ancestors, who fell, covered with glory, at 
Marathon and 'Thermopy - be infused into yours 
and hearth— 
strike for God and your sinaibpactiiourel each 


—remember your families, homes 


arm for the assault—and fight valiantly to the 


last. On, on for Greece and Liberty, or a war- 
rior’s noble death!” He sprang from his stand ; 


a thousand weapons glared atoft in the mellow 
moonlight; 


1 


simultar 


a noise, as of rumbling thunder, rose 
1cously with the action; the great bell 
tolled sorrowfully again; the ponderous gate 
swung open on its massy hinges; and the host 
rolled through—and were in front of the Ottoman 
camp! 
On, on they went, females mingling in the wild 


melee, mowing down the Turks like grass before 
» had been 
taken unawares by this sudden attack, soon ral- 


lied, 


their enem: 


thescythe. Butthe infidel soldiers, whe 
and presented a front 


On, 


“aa the Greeks, 


of formidable array to 
on they came, impetuous to 
less consolidated in 


rushed 


the Piet : 


.3 s 
than they, 


ranks paused, wildly to the 


slaughter; then wavered, and began to give 


ground. ‘There was acry just then, as if a super- 


natural spirit had broken its confinement, in the 
rear of the offensive army. Louder, louder, loud- 


er and more terrific did it increase, till it reached 


the advance columns of ae Greeks; and as the 
and Liberty 


the vigorous form of the 


fearful cry of “on, patricts! Greece, 


forever,” was repeated ; 
undaunted Spiridon was seen, bearing high in air, 
his mighty sword, stained with the life 


Husseim Bey! 
triumphant joy at 


The Greeks utte 
this, and renewed the charge 


with headiong, and surprising fury. Down, 





down went the death-dealing sword of Spiridon, 
But the 


saw their 


cleaving an open way wherever it beat. 


and the Grecks soon 


havoc thickened, 


ruiding star fall to the earth, pierced with a dozen 


wounds. A cry of dismay followed this, and the 


rout immediately after. Every man took meas- 


a4 
| 
we 
lures for his own safety. Some succeeded in esca- 
| ping by flight, but the greater part were ruthlessly 
; massacred by the Arabs—the magnanimous Mey- 
}er meeting the fate of the latter. Ipsilanti had, 
lon hearing the din of battle, found means to get 
| liberated from prison, and was hurrying to the aid 
of the Greeks, when a random ball went directly 
heart. Serapho had long since met 
‘The Turks entered the town, and 
In this car- 


means for saving any of our lives, I only ask you’ nage, it is estimated that about thirteen hundred 


-blood of 
red a shout of 
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women and children, (most of whom 


men when they abandoned the tow 


by self-destruction, and the hands of the Turks. 


LLY AMID THE WAVES. 99 


: . , 

followed the} And an awful spectacle of dead and mangled 
bodies, did the plains of Missclonghi present on 
the ensuing morn! 


n,) perished 


Oh! dark was that night for unhappy Greece! 


THE LIL 


Within my soul. both day and night, 
This image still I see; 

A snowy Lily, pure and bright, 
Plucked trom the dewy lea, 

And cast upe¢ 
Whi 


Seeking 


n the ocean dark, 





Ist Storms are raging high, 
n vain some friendly ark, 


Beneath the frowning sky. 


Ah! now it sinks be!ow the wave; 
And now, its petals pale, 

Are gleaming o’er its fearful grave, 
And sighing to the gale, 

A mourniul voice it seemeth me, 
Upon the storm floats by. 

List! list! to the strange melody, 


The dying Lily’s sigh. 


“This weary heart can strive no more, 
Upon my mother’s breast; 


LINES ON THE 


Come let us weep, come let us weep, 
The bright eyed one is gone, 

The fair, the beautiful, the lov’d, 
Ere spring time had come on; 

For scarce a week had passed away 
Since we have heard her song, 

They tell us now, that she has gone, 
The innocent, and young. 


Near yonder mound, near yonder mound, 


Where grows the willow tree, 


The wild rose blooming o’er her head, 


Let her long slumber be; 
She was too fair to linger here 

And be by sorrow riv’n 
Her father, look’d down from above, 


And took her up to heaven. 


Y AMID THE WAVES. 


BY MISS E. A. E. 


—_——— 


' On yonder green and pleasant shore 
I long to lie, and rest. 

{ My fair young sister sleepeth there, 

Beside the forest tree, 

| While I this beating tempest bear, 

| Or perisa 

| 





in the sea.” 


Again, the flower is lost in gloom, 
To rise alas! no more: 

Yet still from its far ocean tomb, 
A voice sings as before. 

“Maiden! beware! the world’s broad ways, 
Are not for woman’s feet: 

She faints amid the noontide blaze, 


She shrinks the gale to meet. 


More biessed the peaceful shades of home, 
The tones of love sincere, 
Than is the shining laurel crown, 
Cast ona lonely bier.” 
PirtssurGcH, August 10th. 


DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 





BY BENJAMIN J. FRY. 


None knew thee, but to love thee, 
None named thee, but to praise. 
Halleck. 


In brighter worlds, in brighter worlds, 
With the eternal throng, 

She strikes her harp in music now, 

| Joins in the rapturous song, 

In praise of him who left his home, 

| His throne high up in heav’n, 

So that a guilty, erring race 


On earth, might be forgiv’n, 


We will not weep, we will not-weep, 
A brighter hope is ours; 

Though we, no more will hear her song 
Ringing at vesper hours: 

For in a brighter, better world 
We'll join the lov’d lost one, 

| And with her, strike our golden harps, 

| To Father, Spirit, Son. 
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BY BOOZ. JR. 





Is the town of New Salem there stands a very | 
ancient building, occupied by Mr. D , a! 
worthy old gentleman, who takes great pride in 
giving to travelers who may chance to stop with | 
him (as he keeps what is termed a “House of En- 
tertainment,”) a full history of his ancestry, and 
at such times never fails to mention that in that 
very house his grandfather got birth and died; at 
the same time straitening himself up, strutting 


across the floor with a smile of gasconado satis- 
faction animating his burly countenance, invaria- 
bly points to an old smoked crack between the logs 
in one corner of the apartment, repeating exulting- 
ly, that in that very place “my good father-—alas! 
he’s gone—was accustomed to keep his old tobac- 
co pipe, which I now hold in my mouth at this ve- 
ry moment.” 

Being upon a journey some time since, I was 
overtaken by night in this quiet village, my faith- 
ful steed being well nigh worn out with fatigue, 
having come a goodly distance that day, riding 
along side the sign post, I fortunately —fortunate 
as you shall see—bethought me to spend the night 
there, being a great lover of antiquity, peradven- 
ture I might spend the evening agreeably, and 
learn something of the olden times, seeing that 
the old landlord, who reclined upon one of your 
substantial country sofas which stood its ground 
along side the door, was given to talk, being a short 
pursy little fellow, and of vast periphery under the 
jacket. I had not been there long when, being 
comfortably seated by a blazing fire—for it was 
winter—wrapt up in profound attention to the 
strange stories which were being uttered by my | 
loquacious host, who by this time seeing the deep | 
interest manifested by me in his marvellous utter- 
ings, had laid aside his pipe, bent his ponderous 
head anxiously forward, as eager to have every | 
word appreciated, and recounted with a degree of | 
enthusiasm the things of by-gone days which I | 
shall not soon forget ;—it was then, while indul-| 
ging himselfin this vein of feeling, having just 
drawn a deep sigh, and exclaimed in an elevated | 


tone, “Ah, happy years! once more who would | 


that he was interrupted by one of | 
the boys running down stairs and calling to every 


? 


not be a boy! 


one “see here! at the same time making a full ex- 
hibition of the signs of gratification usual with 


lads upon finding some great prize. He then pre- 


/sented to the family—every member of which had 
collected around him clamorous with impatience 


for the discovery of the secret-—a small dusty 
looking package carefully tied and sealed at both 
ends. ‘The envelope was soon taken off, revealing 
to them about a sheet of manuscript paper. 

As none of the family could read, living in one 
of those enlightened corners of the earth, where 
has never yet entered the dignified country school 
master—the terror of obstreperous urchins, and 
the luminary to which whole neigborhoods centre 
as possessing light sufficient for a community ;— 
living in this enviable state of contented, unaspi- 
ring ignorance, consequently not being exactly fa- 


miliar with the office of that potent weapon of 


civilization, the goose quill, 1 was called upon to 
The 
wrapper I observed to be part of a newspaper, 
which, upon examination, was found to bear date 
June, 1796. It was evident, therefore, that the 
document, whatever it might be, had lain undis- 


interpret to them the mysterious writing. 


covered from that remote period "p to the present. 
Astonished at this singular circumstance, inquiry 
was made concerning the place of discovery It 
appeared that some of the household chattles be- 
ing lost, an ineffectual search was made in every 
nook and corner of the more modern part of the 
building, when the boy, as a last resort, sought the 
lost something in the garret of an old cabin at- 
tached to the building, now used as a kitchen. I 
was informed this loft had long since been aban. 
doned to the spider, and had become the abode of 
that undermining creature, which, next to a smo- 
king chimney, is the most vexing toa good house 
wife, the rat; it was also areceptacle for all cast- 


| off goods, as worn out shoes and the like. 


It was in this dusty, deserted place, while rum- 
aging among cobwebs and dirt, that this lucky 


youth accidentally (the rotundity of the earth was 


idiscovered by accident) came across, securely 


stowed away in one corner, the package in ques- 


tion. And here my pen must dizress and vent to 


| feelings which, like the steam of the engine, must 
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not be suppressed. Ah! the thought overcame jtion of a drowsy summer's day, when he, in his 
me,—a little more and that invaluable relic must lazy travels, chances to stumble upon the peasant’s 
have been lost to mankind forever! But for that|reprimand to Alfred for leaving the cakes to burn: 
lucky occurrence, that inestimable jewel had tum- | here will he pause and laugh (in his sleeve)—then 
bled down with the tottering timber that support-|go on—now come back again—and were it not 
ed it, and been consumed with crackling fagots in | for the ever-ready application of the birch, would 
the wide-extended hearth of a village inn, and|fain giggle right-out. You or I might have been 
served to cheer up a frosty night the lubberly car-|broomsticked to death, and who would have 
cases of some landlord's greasy retainers, joi. ed in| cared? 

bachanalian revelry!’ Young man! little did you 


“Tt is equally interesting and gratifying to this 
tuink when ye grasped that sooty budget that ye 


light meddlesome propensity of our nature, to 
' 
were seizing a parcel of immortality. ‘I'hrice hap-|trace back a populous city to its beginning, and 





py are ye in rescuing from oblivion such an inef-|see what very small circumstances and objects 


fable treasure ! sometimes give them names. Thus we are in- 


Having resumed our scats, the old man to his | formed by unerring legends, that the magnificent 
pipe, the consort to her knitting in the corner, and| Worms on the Rhine, so celebrated in Dutch 
the younkers snugly nestled in the ashes along-|song, derived its name from this simple and other- 
side, I commenced reading the following, which | wise trifling fact. 
I discovered, at a glance, started off with the true 
historical flourish. 


It came to pass, that one night 
about the dead hour of twelve, while the pursy 
Dutchmen were quietly snoring with their vrows 

«“ Among the terrestrial beings who inhabit this | —having thought nothing the previous day—ly- 
revolving, sublunary planet of ours, there seems | ing huddled together, as a sty of lusty, corn: fed 
to exist a strange curiosity in hunting out and | swine , that they were wofully frightened, and 
dwelling upon small incidents or occurrences in| caused to twist and grunt prodigiously, by a hor- 
the history of distinguished towns or individuals. |rible noise, resembling the tramping of horse ap- 
How often are we delighted with some seemingly | proaching their peaceful habitations. In a short 
trifling anecdote that occurred in the obscurity of|time this vast corporation, consisting of at least 
subsequent great men, or the early history of a|one hundred sleek, oily Dutchmen, not to say 
full-grown city. Men are wont to dwell upon the 
little things that always forerun greatness. Thus 
the admirers of the bard of Avon—those who 


have with him viewed the various passions of 


| anything of innumerable swarms of fine strapping 
china urchins, was up to arms. Great confusion 
jand hurrying were there, insomuch that some of 
\those massy Dutch burghers, who had never been 
|known to transcend a slow walk, were even seen 
to raise a spaniel trot, to the infinite astonishment 


of the remaining few, (about two-thirds,) who 
were unable to do the same. 


men, and looked upon human nature unvailed— 
take exquisite pleasure in tracing him back to the 
deer in the park ; and now bestow even as much 
value upon a twig of his mulberry tree—a thing As marauding par- 
in itself of no importance—as the indolent Dutch- | ties from a neighboring foe were common in those 
days, these people apprehended another invasion 
|when they were startled from their beds by this 


In the same | alarming noise, as if of an army, which, from the 
manner will the astronomer, who has dived down 


man does upon a legacy to which he has just fall- 
en heir, that has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation—thie family pipe. 


ithick darkness, they were unable to discover. As 

J 

with Newton, and lugged up and straitened out | would a gallant people, they valiently girded on 
i : . 25 


\their armor, and marched fearfully forward to 
;meet the encmy—in no small degree resembling a 
bore the apple, by which this greatest of men ascer- | long file of stately geesc of an autumn evening 

Being of consider- | marching up to roost. But oh! ye powers! 
able eminence in this my favorite branch, I have | judge, 1f ye can, what was the disappointment of 
often eontemplatad a 4 it tot ; tf. 


the abstruse mysteries of his science, turn, wit! 


gaiety of thought, to the still-existing tree that 


tained the shape of the globe. 


ur-famed ‘ful army Dunder and Blixen! The 

‘ ' . i 1 > 
ir } i 1 , wor ' ‘ } sufficient 

‘ * 1 

; noth uf the crooked, low 

‘ ! if Tit } the.rag ot 

! 1 
{ ! LY, ) tney found tie toe they were 
It is 1 , i Ickies }aavancing to meet to be a moving acre of cut- 
| 44 
: : yor: baa — ‘ P 

up t i ithiui lynagina worm Wiio, being starved out of their own land 
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were migrating, under cover of night, to the plen- 
tiful German settlements, where they anticipated 
saucy feasts on many a good, fat hill of corn. In 
the prodigiousness of his choler, the stomachic 
commander brandished his wooden sword, left his 
subalterns, and himself rushed furiously upon one 
of these innocent creatures, cut and carved him 
most cruelly, and in less than an hour the animal 
lay weltering in the floods of corn-oil that oozed 
from his unmerciful gashes, a victim to the re- 
vengeful wrath of an unfeeling Dutchman! The 
slain, upon examination next morning, was found 
to be the largest of his species ever known, where- 
upon the city took the name of Worms, and is 
known as such unto this day. 

“ But perhaps my reader may not see the drift 
of all this harangue. Be patient, kind friend. It 
is not meet that I should open to you all my se- 
crets at once, lest they overpower you, in like 
manner as the eyes are dimmed with excess of 
light upon emerging from darkness. 

“‘ Having been born and bred in this town, see- 
ing that its history has been entirely neglected 
heretofore, and feeling that to lay before its friend- 
ly inhabitants and nation a circumstance or two— 
though small in themselves, yet important in their 
connection—-should be the highest ambition of 
any one who feels himself a true son of New Sa- 
lem, or more properly called Muttontown, I have 
undertaken this task. An undertaking compared 
with which Zenophon’s was a mere amusement, 
and Hume’s an idle scratch of the pen. This de- 
lectable town is situated on the lovely banks—not 
of the Seine, not of the Ohio—but the limpid 
waters of , famous for its frogs and turtles. 
Many a time and oft have I stolen away from the 
noise and clatter of business, retired hither, and 
like my friend, Patrick Henry, of Va., laid for 
hours together to fish and watch the lively stream 
scampering through its yellow avenue of willows, 
ever and anon turning up the silver side of the 
delicate minow. 

“Tt has been perceived that the name is one of 
some peculiarity, it is a name dear to us frorn the 
association it brings. Mutton! what music is 


there in the sound. Oh, it makes one’s heari 





(stomach) glad. Imagination sets before you a 
lusty sheep, well roasted, lying in all the sumptu- 
ousness of his own richness, seeming to bleat out 


Now lay too, tooth and toe-nail! 


“In searching among the ancient records of my | young lambs deprived of their covering. 


native town, after years of hunting I have finally 
discovered the very singular manner in which she 
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state, that there is a little clashing in the state- 
ments—one of which goes on to state, and is still 
maintained by many of my fellow-citizens at this 
day—but which I only mention in this my authen- 
tic history to detest—that the “ ever-memorable 
though long forgotton” founder or first settler 
was in the habit of abstracting those noble ani- 
mals of the fold, by the aid of night, without ob- 
serving the artificial formality of asking privilege. 
Now, upon this slanderous statement concerning 
our great progenitor, I do not place one jot of con- 
fidence, and am pained to find that there is a cor- 
ner of the heart of one of his numerous descen- 
dants where it can find a residence. Could his 
dear, departed, sacred spirit, be prevailed on to 
believe such an idea existed among his children, 
he would assuredly conjure the frogs of 





to 
close their mouths in eternal silence; no more 
would their well-known, oft-repeated croak, be 
heard to banish the solitude of the cow-boy’s 
evening’s stroll, and the waters wherein they live 
would he cause to run backwards! Neither 
would a chirp of the cricket again be heard, but 
they too would withdraw their music for ever; 
and he would bring perpetual gloom upon the 
town, insomuch that multitudes of cows would 
have the hollow-horn! and whole legions of hor- 
ses die with the bots! Ingratitude, beware! 
“The true originators of this name, and the only 
account to be relied on, is this:—That this first 
settler, our great ancestor, when his was the only 
house in the place, did have a party upon a cer- 
tain occasion. ‘To this festival he asked all the 
good folk of the neighborhood, save two or three 
mischievous yougsters, whom the worthy old 
gentleman thought proper to leave at home. 
These striplings, of course, felt their dignity 
wounded, and could by no means lie under the 
insulting omission, but bethought themselves 
straightway to have revenge. For this end they 
secretly lurked around the joyous house, peeping 
politely in and watching every movement. See- 
ing such merriment, and unable to share it, only 
added fuel to the flame, when ‘ Egad !’ cries one, 
‘come boys, here’s for fun!’ In a flash they fled 
to a neighboring sheep-fold, whose shepherd had 
gone to sleep, and, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
company, who had just got a fine « Old Virginny’ 
under way, saw in their midst, some half dozen 
Then, 
oh! the squalls of females, confusion, running to 
and fro, pipes broken, dishes capsized with their 
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FAREWELL TO 


full contents upon the ladies’ dresses, beggars al 
description—so I shall not attenypt it. 

“ The news of this catastrophe ¢ riding on the 
posting winds,’ became common talk everywhere; 
and from that day, in its fancy, to this in its 
greatness, has the place, in all treaties, negotia- 
tions, ete., been acknowledged by the name of | 
Mutton or Sheeptown. 

“(Signed) ZEPHANIAH ZANE, 
« Historian.” 


FAREWELL 


Varewell, enchantine sumuner! it were vain to bid thee 


SUN 

Since Time, with call imperious, has summoned thee 
away 

_O how reluctantly we part! could thou but linger sull, 


To share thine own pecular joy,—to wake each pleasant 
thrill. 

But no: the mandate hath gone forth ; ‘tis heard o’er hill and 
dell ; 

And nature seems, with saddened brow, to sigh a fond 

farewell. 


The flowers that were nurtured by thy nymph-like sister, 
Spring, 

That o’er the carth of emerald. a softened radiance fling ; 

They brighter grew beneath thy glanee, and richer their 
perfume, 

And gratefully gave back to thee, the lustre of their bloom 

Behold how pensively they droop, with dim and tearful 

cye. 


Re moved by their beseeching look : Otarry or they dic! 


W here are 


est throat, 


the minstrels of thy court,—the birds of sweet- 


rave to silent wood and glade each sott melodious 

note ? 

Ah! they too have deserted us; around thee stll they 
throng 

To blend, with all thy other charms, the witehery of song. 

Noinusie in their bowers mow, save cheerless autumn 
blast.— 

A prelude to the wintry gale—which tells, thy reign is 


past. 


TO ISS 


Issy!."Thou thinkest we have met 
But once since life began, and yet 
Full many years ago, I felt 
and knelt, 
With thee at Friendship’s holy shrine 


The charm thy smile imparts, 
To murmur my young prayer with thine. 
Together we have walked and smiled 
In life’s bright morn, and oft beguiled, 

In playful innocence, long days 


“ 
- 


Se ed 


SUMMER, ETC. 


While the above was reading my good landlord 
was fast filling up with laughter, and by the time 
it was finished was brim-full, and burst out, 
“pretty good, I declare !” at the same time send- 
ing forth a volley of sonorous sounds, as that the 
neighing of the horse of the son of Hystaspes was 


a whisper to it. 


TO SUMMER. 


Sweet summer! thou hast all the life and joyousness of 
spring, 

With more of beauty in thy path, more rapture on thy 
wing ; 

I love thy gold and azure skies, so matchless in their sheen, 

I love thy laughing rivulets, and groves of deepest green 

The gentle zephyrs, too, [ love, that follow in thy track: 

And yet no depth of tenderness, no love can win thee 
back 


Those smiling skies are overspread with clouds of sombre 
hue, 

That dim the glories of the sun and hide him from our 
view. 

The earth, to prove her sorrow for the loss of one so dear, 

itas laid aside her robes of state, in mourning to appear: 

And e’en the silent glassy lake, that mirrored back ber 


pride, 
In deep atiliction Inurmuring now, nor cares her grief to 
hide. 


But beauteous munnur, though we mourn that thou hast 
passed away, 


Hope whispers thou wilt come again, in all thy rich array, 








With all thy bright-plumed vocalists, thy verdure, and thy 
flowers, 

To cheer our vallies, and to deck our desolated bowers 

Q how the earth will welcome thee, how each fond heart 
will swell 

With joy, to see thee back again: then summer, fare thee 
we a: 


| 
| October, 1843 CECILIA 


ALINE. 


F. WHITE 


And mingled voices in the praise 
Ah! full well 
Do I remember, when to te } 


OF beauteous nature. 


Some pleasing story, we would roam 
Linked-arms, far from our noisy home 
Into the shade-refreshing grove 
When every zephyr breathed of love 





How oft along the prattling stream 
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That laughs and sparkles as a dream 
Of early boyhood, near our home, 

Did we as fairy spirits roam. 

And it was there where pebbles bright, 
Open their beauties to the light, 

That I was strolling listlessly 

One summer eve, happy and free 

To choose what pleased my boyish eye, 
When first we met. Oh! bright the sky 
Which then o’ershadowed us; nor spot 
Nor cloud was visible to blot 

Tis beauty. 
From friends aud vexing thoughts to stroll 
Along iis verdant banks, to blend 

Two kindred eouls in one and spend 

An hour in Paradise. 


Frequently we stole 


We've wandered too in rosy bowers 
And culled together sweetest flowers; 
With these I've made a garland fair 
And twined it in thy glossy hair, 
Whilst you conversed so winningly 
About their names and history. 

Do you remember ONE dear bower 
Blooming with every shrub and flower 
Between two fragrant streams that met 
And formed a winding rivulet? 

Ah! yes, full well. For noi so soon 
Dost thou forget. At blazing noon 
When Nature ’xausted with the heat 
Hies to refreshing shades, how sweet 
Reclining in that loved retreat 

To feast awhile our panting souls 

On blissful dreams. 


Unnumbered rambles we have made 
In merry moon light, and have strayed 
Musingly on until the dew 
Faithful to wonted duty, threw 
A gentle shower around, and hung 
Large pearly drops our hair among 
An aged thorn-bush, ’meek and lone, 

In desert beauty near our home 
Oh! then 
At summer eve our mingled prayer 


Yearly put forth its buds. 
In artlessness was said, for light 
Supreme to guide our feet aright 
And purify our froward hearts.— 
Oh! that I were a boy as yet, 

That bovhood’s sun would never set 
With Issy I could live for aye 


On joys too bright to fad 


e or die 
There, too, long nights we’ve winled away 
In gazing on the long array 

Of sister orbs; and smiled to see 


Them chase each other playfully 
Adown the blue expanse. And. oh! 
From our !ove-breathing seat below 
How sweet to view the starry train 

In grandeur sweep the wide domain! 
But most I loved—iwas sweetest far— 
To see each pretty twinkling star 
Reflected in thy beaming eye. 

And often from the sparkling sky 
I turned unconsciously, to view 


Tis heauties in that mirror true 
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At stilly night's propitious noon, 
W hen faries in their wide saloon, 
The flowry mead—would meet in glee 
To dance on moon beams merrily,— 
We loved to saunter out, and on 
A lithe mound with moss o’ergrown aia 
And there 
When breathed on us ihe balmy air, 


Drink in untainted sweets. 


Lonely and still. our wntanght hearts 
Would nature's God adore. 


Nan parts 
Reluctantly with glittering toys 
And loves tenaciously the joys 
But to me 
one midnight hour with thee 


‘That gold can purchase. 
lesy! 
To muse on nature and to hear 

Her wooing whispers, is more dear 
Than years of mirth and revelry, 

Or all the pleasures wealth can buy. 


Together we have roamed o'er hill 
And dale, our yearning souls to fil 
With beauty and with love; we've tread 
The smiling green, and where the dead 
Repose, and through the lonely wood 
Where cuckooes rear their tender brood, 
Unknown to truant boys ;—and all 
Was beautiful! Up came a call 
To worship, and thy melting voice 
W ould make the listnuing wood rejoice 
With thankful songs. Perchance a tear 
Uncealled, did in thine eye appear— 


Bright messenger of Love! it met 


In mine a partner. If regret 

Or goading sorrow called a sigh 

From thee, my bosom gave reply. 

I smiled when you did smile—your grief 
Was mine,—and on each oaken leaf 
You wrote your name, I scribbled mine 


To grow awhile—then fade with thine 


Ah! these are only cherished dreams 
Ofsun»y childhood! Yet there beams 
The same star on my path as then 
Only more beautiul than when 
First 


" 


seen. And canit ever be 


lhat star shall from the heavens flee ? 
Shall cease this drooping heart to cheer 

! > 
And leave it de ate ond drear? 


BRut—back to busy hfe again 


And bury deep such thoughts. °Tis vain 
To pamper Fancy thus, or still 
Let me fill 


Life’s cup from the unfailing fount 


Ambition’s promptings, 


Of stern realities—nor count 


les—Then farewell 


On air-blown bubb ! 
Fond dreams of Eoyhood! with the swell 
Of manhood's nobler feelings, ye 

And if it be 


The cherished one of early years 


Must cease to rule. 


Should share my coming smiles and tears 
Fortune will favor us; if not, 
All should be and must be forgot. 


Vasiincton, Sept. 1943. 
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EARLY REMINISCENCES 


WESTMORELAN 


OR, SKETCHES OF 


It was in the spring of 1762, some three years! 


after the settlement of Ligonier valley, that the 
first improvement, with a view to a permanent 
location in that part of Westmoreland county, 
now the highly cultivated township of Derry, was 
made. Previous to that time, all of that part of 
Western Pennsylvania north of General Forbes’ 
road, was in the undisputed possession of the In- 
dians, over which they roamed at will, At the 
period we have reverted to, John Pumroy, a 
young, stout, brave, and active man, who had 
been raised to agricultural pursuits in the Cum- 
berland valley, having heard flattering accounts of 
the western wilds, and the immense bodies of the 


best of land, the ownership to which could be 


established by sctilement, he left his father’s 
homestead to be the portion of some younger 
brothers, and deterinined to make and merit his 
own fortune. He came to the Ligonier scittle- 


ment, and stopped for a few days with acquaint- 


ances and relatives he had there, but disdaining 
to avail himself of the advantage to be ; 
joining in with them, after they had, as was then 
thought, encountered the most prominent difficul- 
ties, he crossed the mountain, made selection of 
a choice piece of land, erected a small cabin, and 
le 
had been here some three weeks, when his soli- 


took possession of a wilderness of his own. 


tude was broken in upon by the appearance of a 
white man. Having, from his arrival till now, 
been entirely alone, except a visit he had had from 
two Indians, who, in their excursion, had observ- 
ed his camp or cabin, and had called to make a 
survey of the premises, and an estimate of the in- 
truder; and though they were apparently friend- 
ly, he could not but observe they scanned what 
but he hav- 
ing invited them to partake of his frugal fare, and 
having traded to them some trinkets he had for 
some of their skins, they parted from him, pro- 


they saw with an eye of jealously ; 


fessing themselves »!eased. 
their feelings and profession corresponded, Pum- 
roy did not feel altogether certain. 


alluded to, whose name was James Wilson, also 
from one of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania, 


But that the state of 


It was a few 
days after this visit, that the white man before | 


OF DERRY TOWNSHIP, 
D COUNTY, PA.; 


PUMROY AND WILSON, FIRST SETTLERS. 


made his appearance at the camp of Pumroy. 


inm™M 


The meeting was to both a joyous one, that tend- 
ed to a warm, reciprocal friendship, that lasted 
during life. Pumroy having previously marked 
out for himself as much of the forest as he want- 
ed, assisted Wilson in selecting a tract adjoining 
Their cabins 
were about a mile apart, in which they spent the 


his own, and erecting a cabin on it. 


nights alternately together. Their Indian neigh- 


bors made frequent visits to them, still professing 


friendship. A general treaty of amity and com- 


merce, though unwritten, was understood to exist 


, ' . 
‘ Wwrony ia ny + 
hetwe n the parties. 


During the summer our 
two pioneers had cach raised some corn, potatoes, 
etc., cleared each a small piece, and sowed in fall 
} 


grain, the seed for which they had to pack on 
their backs from Ligonier. 


In the fall, after having killed some wild meat, 
preserved and stowed it away for a spring supply, 
they together set out for their eastern homes, to 


spend the winter each with his former com- 


panions, astonishing them with a description of 


} 

the backwoods, the Indians, and thcir mauners 
msl pneta . "7 ) - > 4 1 arues 
and customs. tiie winter over, In tie spring, 
they met, according to tryst, at a time and place 


agreed upon, and set out again for their camps in 
Jerry. ‘They now had an acquisition to their 
number in the person of an Irishman by the name 
of Dunlap, who was more ambitious of acquiring 
wealth than fame asa pionerr, particularly as’ the 
latter could not be had without much toil and 
danger, and turned, when won, to no pecuniary 
advantage, yet from the flattering prospects by 
accounts given him of driving favorable bargains 
with the Indians, he determined to hazard the en- 
His stock 
in trade consisted, in part, of knives, broaches, 


terprise, in hopes of making a fortune. 
beads, and other trinkets. But what he more 
particulanly relied on for a return, with a multi- 
Our 


trio having made good their way to Ligonier, (the 


plied per centage, was a horse-load of rum. 


inhabitants of which had been looking for their 
return with as much anxiety as does the under- 
writers of New York for the arrival of the Great 
| Western,) spent a day or two at this place, and 
‘to the satisfection of their attentive hearers, dis- 


‘ 
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burthened themselves of all the news of the far} 
east for the last year. ‘They crossed the moun- 
tain, and was once more in their own dominion. 
Here they found their matters about as they had 
left. Some tokens they found of Indians 
having been recently there watching for their re- 
turn. Pumroy and Wilson immediately com- 
menced operations in furthering their improve- 


been 


ments. Dunlap waiting with anxiety for an op- 
portunity to commence his mercantile business. 
A few days and his suspense was relieved. <A 
party of twenty-five Indians made their appear- 
ance at Pumroy’s camp, with their furs and peltry 
of the last winter’s taking, and in goods spirits for 
bartering; but a taste of the rum, and they deter- 
mined to have one glorious frolic before other 
business. ‘The price in skins, per canteen, agreed 
upon—at an exorbitant profit that surprised even 
Dunlap himself—-the Indians, true to their cus- 


tom, selected their man, and swore him to sobrie- | 
ty: the rest joined in unsparing potations. Can- 
teen after canteen was filled from the key and 
sacrificed at the shrine of Bacchus. Whilst Dun- 
lap’s store of skins was rapidly increasing his keg 
was becoming lighter, the Indians drunker, and 
he more and more avaricious. Ashe thought the 
discriminating powers of his customers were fail- 
ing from the eflects of the liquor, he, regardless of 
the quality, kept up the quantity from Pumroy’s 
spring, and for each canteen he filled from the 
spigot, he poured from a measure of the same 
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lum, you son of a bitch.” With fear and trem- 
bling Dunlap supplied his canteen, for which he 
threw an otter skin into his face, and made for his 
comrades, who were now nearly all prostrate. He 
having this canteen mostly to himself, watered as 
it was, it was sufficient to take the heels from him 
with all his boasted strength; and shortly the In- 
dians, all save the sober one, was sunk into a state 
of torpid stupidity, which continued till the next 
evening, before any more rum was wanted, and 
then in their sickened condition the watered rum 
was more soothing to them than it would have 
been with a greater proportion of alcohol, so the 
rum, water and all, was disposed of advantageous- 
ly. 
business condition, they disposed of the balance 


The next day, and they were again in a 


of their furs, purchased out the entire stock of our 
trader, and left for their homes in the more remote 


part of the forest. It was not until the Indians 


jhad time to be some miles off that Dunlap gave 


vent to his invectives against them. But when 
he could do it with safety, he declared it was too 
base for a man who had been raised a Christian, 
as he had been, in one of the best parishes in Ire- 
land, to trust himself among such a set of barba- 
rous crators. Dunlop, now through with hits 
stock, carefully packed up his Beaver and other 
skins. Prevailed on Pumroy and Wilson to 
escort him over the mountains to Ligonier, where 
he fell in with a safe convoy from Fort Pitt on 


with our 





capacity its full of water in at the bung-hole, 
Here was a contending between fear and avarice 
for the preponderance, but the honest desire of 
turning a penny prevailed; but still as an oppor- 
tunity offered he would take a sample of the adul- 
terated liquor to Pumroy and Wiison, who were 
enjoying his fears, and whom he relied on to de- 
fend him if he got into difficulty, and get them to 
taste it, and tremblingly ask, if they thought it 
would bare any more water. 

A large Indian, who, perhaps, from having a 
stronger constitution than his fellows, was long 
before midnight the only one of the party, except 
he whose business it was to keep sober, that was 
able to come for the liquor. He would come to 
the cabin, pounce against the clapboard door, 
make it fly from its temporary hinges across the 
house, spring im with a fearful yell, face painted, 
ominous of his feelings 


gs, and with long knife in 
one hand and canteen in the other, confront poor, 
quaking Dunlap, saying, at the top of his lungs, 


«« My name is Elleck-Stronger-and-Stronger-more- 


| Barr, Guthrey, Mathews, Wallace, 








their way to Philadelphia. He parted 
| pioneers, saying, he had now got what would be 
a good start in the world, and that he would go 
into business right, and forever after keep within 
the pale of civilized society. 
him afterwards we know not. ‘There were others 
of the same name, worthy members of this com- 
munity, but no connexion of the trader. 

Pumroy and Wilson, left now to themselves, 
pursued their purpose of improving their lands 
with vigor. In the course of this summer, a num- 
ber of pioncers settled around them, that were 
congenial to themselves, amongst whom was 
and others. 
Some of these having their families. An inter- 


course with them convinced Pumroy and Wilson, 


ithat however much they were attached to each 


other, there was still something wanting. ‘I'he 
second winter they returned again to their former 
homes, and in the spring each brought with him 
a wife, to share with them their toil-earned heri- 


tage. For years after, the improvement of this 





section, now Derry township, was rapid beyond a 


What became of 
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parallel, The Provincial Government, to en- 


courage the enterprise evinced in her eitizens, in | 
May, 1769, granted locations on improvement, 
rights to the settlers, by their paying one dollar 
per tract. ‘This enabled the adventuring settler | 
to secure the legal as well as the equitable title to 
their homes, which had a salutary effect. 
few more years, and there might be seen from the 
top of the mountain, from which this vale can | 


yet be looked over, some fifty improvements, | 


In a) 


each a happy home; presenting to view each a. 
spot on the face of the forest: showing the sub- 
mission that must be of the lofty oak to the sturdy | 
axeman; each improvement having a comfortable 
cabin, from which might be seen high ascending | 
the beautiful curling column of smoke, until lost| 
to view in the expansive atmosphere, a sight that | 
can only be appreciated by those who, in their, 
time, have been a wearied wilderness traveler. 
Thus got along our hardy settlers, composing as 
In the absence of 
rigid law, each feeling their dependance on the 
other, and how much their mtcrest was blended | 
together, they wanted no other stimulant to urge | 


they did a happy community. 


them to the promotion of each other’s comforts. | 
They formed a harmonious society, such as mu-| 
nicipal authority never produces, but such as can. 
only be nad by voluntary association. 

As an evidence of the principles by which this 
society was held in solution, we will record an in- | 
stance that occurred here, just on the eve of the 
Revolution. A settler had wormed himself in| 
among them, who had not participated in the 
dangers and difficulties incident to its commen-| 
cing, consequently he had not been benefited by 
the seasoning influence of toil and hardship expe-' 
tienced by those who had opened the way for. 
He purchased an improvement of a valu-| 
able tract of land from a man, without a family, | 
who had made it. 


him. 


As at that time witnesses 
were deemed unnecessary, possession was given 
without any evidence, either written or parole. | 
When payment was called for it was refused, the | 
intruder had possession, and said he had paid all| 
he ever was to. ‘The injured man went to Pum.-| 
roy and Wilson, who, by common consent, were | 
the universal lawgivers, and made his complaint. | 
A council.of the settlers was had, and the case | 
made out. All were mortified at finding they had | 
permitted one among them, who was wanting in| 
' 
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probity. Having, as they believed, a sanguinary 
war before them, and anticipating the course that 
would be taken by the Indians, they could not 
help but see and feel the danger they would be 
placed in by having one amongst them on whose 


principles they could not rely. In their estimate 


/of mankind, they believed that he who could de- 


liberately cheat a pioneer out of his improvement 
would be capable of any kind of treachery, and 
that it was impossible he could be stimulated to 
bravery, such as the approaching crises would 
require. Some of the council, in their indigna- 
tion, was for applying the penalty as then prac- 
tised in some of the provinces, under sentence of 
regular law; namely, the infliction of forty-nine 
lashes save one; others were unwilling to intro- 
duce so barbarous a punishment, but all were 
anxious to expel the offender. They finally 
adopted an expedient, and mutually agreed to try 
the experiment. Accordingly when a raising 
was to take place of house or barn, and a general 
invitation to all around was given, this doomed 
man was omitted. If he came unbidden, no 
notice was taken of him; if he proffered to take 
hold of a handspoke to assist, his services were 
rejected; if he approached a group that was talking 
together, they turned their backs towards him, 
and continued their conversation, which was pur- 
posely sometimes about him, without apparently 
noticing him; if he introduced a subject for con- 
versation, they would leave him to the enjoyment 
of it; did he make a raising and ask all around, 
none attended; did he inquire the reason of this, 
he was promptly told that he had acted dishon- 
estly, and could not be tolerated. He confessed 
his guilt, and proposed to make amends to the 
uttermost farthing, could he again be taken into 
society; it would not do. He was told, that for- 
feited confidence with them could never be re- 
stored. The general frown he met was more 
than he could bear. He packed up and left, and 
suffered the rightful owner to repossess his im- 
provement; thus was he ejected not only from the 
property but from the country entirely. Being 
now rid of the only person in their community 
unworthy of confidence, they were prepared for 
the conflict before them, in which they had nu- 
merous severe trials, in which Pumroy and Wil- 
son had a conspicuous part, which will be the 
subject of another number. 
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Ean ty one beautiful spring morning, many 
years ago, a traveler was seen descending the 
washed and broken hills, leading into the eastern 
end of one of the most beautiful vallies in west- 
He was quite a youth; and 
His 
gaudy dress, somewhat soiled during the journey; 


ern Pennsylvania. 
appeared to have traveled a great distance. 
also the splendid trappings 
adorning the noble looking charger which he rode; 
and the dignified mein, supported by a fresh, full, 


open countenance, were all indicative of his s\ 





perior circumstances, as being cilher a young 
commercial diplomatist from some of the great 
eastern, to some of the great western firms of 
trafic, or the enterprizing son of a worthy million- 
air going the tour of novel adventure 

Gaily he cantered along the musical and picter- 
esque valley, which was then clothed in i's prim- 
The 


covered every plant and tree, was yet dripping 


eval magnificence. vernal foliage 


and moist with the morning dew. The brilliant 
sun as it glittered and shone o’er the crystal- 
“washed shrubbery reflected its beauty in a thou- 
The feath- 


ered songsters too, with notes of the purest melo- 


sand variegated and attractive forms. 


dy cheerfully chirped the echoing corals, as they 


flitted and flew from bough to bough. Altozeth- 


er the scene was one well calculated to awaken: 


every romantic sympathy, and inspire the bosom 


with joy and cheerfulness, of one so young and 


susceptible as our hero. 

He had already passed the center of the valley, 
and was attentively admiring tho new scenery as 
it opened to the view, when his car caught the 
song, “ Home, sweet home.” Just wound up into 
the highest pitch in the sphere of romance and 
inthusiasm, the soft, sweet notes as they stole 
upon him seemed to be the voice of some angelic 


which | 


sylvan syren. He eagerly looked towards the di- 
rection from whence they came, but could dis- 
Present- 
the 


ss, as a beautiful female emerged from 


cern nothing of the fair musician. 


y, however, he was enabled to discover 


enchantre 





ck wood to his right; on the one arm carry- 
ing a bucket of choice flowers, whilst with the 
r side a little sister. 


“Ts 


self, reining in his 


it real, or do I dream,” muttered he to him- 


steed, and gazing upon | 


eT 


with the most intense admiration. And indeed 


it was a compli it to his refined taste, to accuse 


iim of admirine the figure before him. Dera 
Mi:nwoop, a full ideal of blooming beautv, under 
2 present cht 


- , 
Her tall and 


‘umstances seemed tenfold lovelier! 
] 


cracefual 


firure, mantled with a neat 


and simple dress, seemed quite typical of her ro- 


mantic spirit. Der blooming countenance, sym- 
ne f, nree . yl ¢ ; } - 
metrical features, full, dark hazel eyes, and dark, 


erin hale. cht nee | 
auburn hair, wal careiuliy 


parted upon a 


nen 
high 


1 Parian ‘head, and partially concealing 


, 
her criinson chee] 


, With its massive plaids, were 
all coincident to the idea of inductive inspiration. 
And well might he after having been fully pre- 
pared by preceding circumstances, stop in bewil- 
lorad 


dered astonishment to gaze on this fanciful pic. 
ture ! 

But no sooner did Delia perceive the stranger, 
than she suddenly broke off her song, cast down 


her head, and, turning towards the child she led, 


| bade it to walk faster as they were loosing time. 


| However, our hero was not to be duped or repuls- 


ed, but kept pace with the endeared object, uncon- 
scious where or how he traveled. 
George Florimond, the high minded aristocratic 


Georg 
weorve 


tive of Philadelphia 


5 ~ ~~ VY > * > . 7 
, was completely unarmed. 


He was a na- 


, the 


son of an opulent mer- 


chant; and was now on his way to superintend 


| affairs of importance in the borough of Pittsburgh. 
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Although he had even been accustomed, 


ircles of { 


in the highest fashion, and 


liest years had been familiar with the most envi- 
i : ; yO I ‘ 
ous belles, in the city of Brotherly-love, yet he 


imagined that until this moment he had never be- 
fore beheld transcendent beauty. ‘The most per- 


fect faded away and seemed stale and insipid, 


when compared to this blooming Sybil. Strange 
how our judgment is contolled by the force of cir- 
cumstances. Had he met her in a crowded city, 
or on the same spot, his imagination unalloyed by 
the incidents which had prefaced the 


the 


encounter, 


consequences must have been far different. 


But chance had rendered the adventure thus pro- 


lific; romance had kindied passion; passi 


inspired beauty ;and beauty with its dazzling 


nation had lighted up in his suscepti 


the noblest flame of man’s noblest nature; love. 


He was however soon aroused from his revery 


by an unfortunate accident. Unmindful of his 


horse, being absorbed in other considerations, he 
allowed him unguarded to travel at his pleasure. 


A deer sprang out from his lair, th e horse became} 


terrified. George aroused himself, and attempted 


to control him, but all to no purpose. He leaped, 


vhirled, and capered, until his fury becan 


governable; and ere George could recover his 3s 

possession, the animal was off at full speed, whilst 
he himself was precipitated headlong to the earth, 
in contact with the fra: 


his head coming ment of 


a rock that lay by the way-side! 
Delia, who had attentively view 
uttered a faint shrick as 
ithe catastrophy. 
as she ascertained 


all the 


ferer, but almost fainted 
him to be lifeless! 


+ ee ee Ae 
could command, she 


away 


fortitude she 


hastened to her fath 


are, which stood a short distance off, an 
age, wh 
ed some assistance. ‘Severa! 


ther with her father i at t 
spot, and found the young sufferer in a truly 
alarming condition. His head bled 
whilst from a great bruise that appe 
arm it was evident that his 
ted. One was 


er to se the 


despatched for a physician, a 


cure affrighted ho 


. er 
carefully removed the youth to their neig ring 
cottage. 
CHAPTER Ii. 
A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated arts are mutual bound; 
‘The spot where love’s first links were wound 


‘That pe’er are riven, 
Is hallowed down to earth’s profound, 
And up to heaven! 


Campbell. 


The residence of old Nathaniel Milwood, 


MILWOOD. 
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to move | Milwood Lodge, as it was sometimes termed, was 
from his ear-| once inde 


ed the most attractive ornament of Vale 


Troubadour. Though long since torn down, in 
order to make room, for a more spacious and cost- 
ly mansion, yet its quaint structure, the scenes 
and incidents inseperably entwined around it, and 
above all, the kind hospitality of its generous in- 
mates, can never be forgotten. 


It stood upon a round elevated knoll near the 





ed the affair, | 


. ee ee Ran emsent 
she beheld the result of] husband-man and his sons. 
She immediately ran to the suf- 


8 col- 


a3 1 —e a ate I 
minmediately repaired to the 


. el 
pi MUSCLY 3] 
{pon iis 


shoulder was disloca- 





south western termination of the valley; com- 
manding an excellent view of the surrounding 


. 1 ose _— $ : 1 4 
country, and looking forth in peerless majesty 
from among the diversified oak and fruit trees that 
were clustered near it. 


’ 
\ 


The building itself was 
rather of a superior order when compared to the 
structures of that period. 





It was a low, spread- 
house, of a quality about midway between the 


; } 
ling | 






Atha ¢ 
cab in ana the ft 


rst country mansion, constructed 


| 
\, of hewn logs, but one story high, with the interior 
, and exterior ornamented according to the best 
\ taste of the times. 
| Here in quiet seclusion lived old farmer Mil- 
wood. Inone of the states of New England, where 
ed he was a native, he had first set out in life in prom- 
F ising circumstances; but being arrested by a gene- 
n-| ral failure, he moved here with his family, shortly 
el at ‘a final cessation of hostilities of border war- 
ifare. Dy indefatigable perseverance and industry 
lhe had made his present settlement, and reared 
| for himself a comfortable and happy home. 
| ut the cultivation of the most fanciful part of 
| the farm was by no means monopolized by the old 
The taste and indus- 
Delia, was advantage- 
about the dwelling in the little 
|shady arbors of creeping vines, the promiscuous 


| : cad ; : 
| shaped beds of wild and domesticated flowers, and 


! 
\try of his eldest daughter, 
ae, ~ 

| ously displayed 
aes. 


d precur- | the various avenues and groups of choice selected 
f her brothers, to-| shrubbery. 


| Here might be 
} 7) 
| wood § 


seen the light-hearted back- 


peasant, like the busy 


bee, flitting from 


flower to flower, and spending every 


moment in 
adding some new improvement to the different 


portions of her handicraft. 


And during the mild- 


inota-| er seasons of the year, might daily be heard her 
; ) 


* Wi Tesi| 


| musical voice, alike greeting the first glimmers of 
the morning luminary, and echoing from beneath 
the shadows of the setting sun, with the melodies 
of her favorite ballads. Not eontented with the 
variety that bloomed in her floral boidour, she 
frequently made excursions through the forest, to 
cull the untainted wild-flowers; and it was in tre 


turning from one of these rambles that she wit- 
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nessed the encounter we have already related. 
But to our hero. 


George had been conducted to the cottage, 
> t 


where the family actually despaired of his life. | 


The physician on completing a careful examina- 
tion appeared much alarmed, and at once hinted 
the hopelessness of his case. But after the neces- 
sary probing and medication, he left the house 
with the strict admonition, that his recovery de- 
pended entirely upon unremitting care and atten- 
tion. This thrilling anouncement whilst it crea- 
ted an alarming sensation in the whole family, 
was particularly startling to Delia, who already 
seemed to manifest a more than ordinary interest 
in George’s welfare; and it was with trembling 
anxiety that she awaited the result of the physi- 
cian’s extensive prescriptions. 

It was late the next day ere George, awoke, or 
that he was aroused from his insensibility. 
first interrogatories on regaining his senses were 
«“ Where am I?” «“ What ails me?” 
am I doing here?” But waiting in vain for an 
answer he cautiously raised himself up, whilst the 
half drawn curtain of the bed enabled him to dis- 
cover that he was in a comfortable room, furnish- 
ed with plain but tasteful furniture; whilst in one 
corner of the window he could partially discover 
a female engaged in needle work, with her face 
slightly inclined towards him. It seemed to hin 
as a dream as her countenance was familiar to 
He 
laid himself down to solve the mystery, when by 
the bandages about him, and the pains he experi- 


him, but yet he could not call her by name. 


accident that 
A feint recollection flitted in 


enced, he became conscious of the 
had befallen him. 
his memory relative to the events of the preceed- 
ingday. The beautiful scenery—perfumed flow- 
ers—lovely female—bewiteching ballad—the sud- 
den fright and catastrophy, all in rapid succession 


alternately came before him. But whilst buried 


in these conjectures, he was aroused fiom his | 


stupor by the sudden and unceremonious entrance 
of the physician. 
the impatient seamstress, as he turned from tl 
patient, and announced his favorable condition. 


1e 


We hastily pass over the two weeks that inter- 
vened during his illness; how George made him- 
self known; often amusing the family with sketch- 
es of his own life. And how he soon became ac- 
quainted with, and interested in, his hospitable 
entertainers, whilst mutual exchanges of increas- 


ing estimation followed their daily conversation; 


His | 


« What | 


; ‘ | 
A smile stole over the face of 


| 
le 


ARY MAGAZINE. 


and how they congratulated their fair invalid upon 
his final restoration. 

He had executed the commission which had 
drawn him thither, and was now about to return 
home. 


The evening previous to his departure, 

teorge and Delia, sat beneath a small arbour 
fronting the garden, earnestly philosophising upon 
the Past, the Present, and the Future! ‘The elit- 
tering diadems of the firmament in crowded hosts 
with modest diffidence paid court to their silvered 
queen, whose full, bright disk sent through the 
vale a train of lights and shadows. And pensive 
i silence also graced the occasion, guarding the ave- 
nues of intrusion well, and exercising her magic 
influence! Ah! the danger of the bliss entwined 
around the fute of that hallowed picture! The 


misery or the happiness that couches near at hand, 





ready to leap and forever comingle with the re- 
lsolves of those enchanting moments! But who 
will exhibit his ignorance by hesitating to ques- 
ition the issue of the conference? What youthful 
‘fancy fails to accomplish, enraptured enthusiasm 
First comes the ar- 


| easily succeeds in effecting. 


ident declaration, succeeded by a pause of deep 


Then the sage considerations, the fer- 


< 


| Suspense. 
' 
| 


| vent pleas, and all manner of irresistible persua- 


|sions; whilst a trembling and happy acceplance is 
| the favorable, and inevitable conclusion. Yes, 
lgentle reader, the enchanted lovers leave that 


memor ~dle spot, hereafter but to breathe and exist 
‘in the affections of one another. 

| Great was the commotion and preparation that 
'ushered in the following day at Milwood cottage. 
| Overcome by pleasant dreams the blushing maid- 
len at length appears to bid a long farewell, but is 


| ° ° e,e 
alas, compelled to sigh her adieus, unpitied and 


| 
| 


lunheard, for him who already scales the misty 


/mountain in the distance. 
| 
' 
| CHAPTER III 

friend whom wild from wisdom’s way, 
The fumes of wine infuriate send, 
(Not moony madness more astray,) 

Who but deplores that hapless friend ? 
| Burns. 


Th 


| 


In a beautiful house, situated in one of the 
ifashionable streets of Philade 
} 

j motion. 


Iphia, all was com- 
The halls and rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, and the unusual murmur and bustle that 
appeared throughout the building, were indicative 
of an extraordinary event. Groups of males and 
females entered and returned seemingly full of joy 
and cheerfulness. They were the friends and ac- 
quaintances of our hero, come to welcome his re- 
turn. For in those days a journey west of the 


Alleghenies was not undetaken without a full 
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period of previous consideration, and never ac- 


complished without attracting interest and ap- 


plause. It was therefore with much pleasure that 
Mr. Florimond thus exhibited his hospitality to a 
large circle of visitors All gladly united in wel- 
coming home his son, whose protracted absence 
had been a source of great anxiety. 

But George, happy to see so many interested 
in his welfare, seemed rather soon contented with 
their lavished congratulations. He passed through 
the gay throng with formal coldness, and received 
its spirited compliments with a forced smile that 
plainly told his heart was not present. Ever and 
anon did they rally around him to elicit once more 
but in 


. 1 7 ré pon 
e the humor of him 


those clegant flashes cf wit and vivacity, 


vain did they attempt to arou: 


who was once the idol of festivity. He heard 


them but he heard not; and gazed on the curious 


before him, wrapped in passive silence. 


“ Why George, what ails you!” tenderly inquir- 


ed his anxious mother, “you have acted so very 


strangely the whole evening. Cecilia was here, 


} » al am wae 
and every person says she nevet looked so hand- 


some; vet vou scareely noticed her. 


Tam afraid | 


you have affronted a great many of your old friends 





- nAlwae “de thie , 
by your strange duct towards them this even- 
‘ 
. 3 
A laat chor » millionair Yo te 
the two § locks had been afflances 
| 
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But curiosity is excited, and wo to the secret] 


that witistands its pryings. A scheme is lai 


which promises certain success. A grand soire: 
is given by one of the first houses of fashion in the | 
city. to which none but the elite receive invita-! 
tions. lhe 


evening has arrived, and the gay sa 


loon glitters with every possible fascination. The 


most per ect specimens of beauty and fashion in 
laughing groups glide backward and forward in 
the lively promenade, whilst the fairy-figure of 


«> 
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the dazzling belle gracefully moves with measured 
steps to the echoing notes of the animated quad- 
rille. , 

But what has melancholy to do with mirth? 
George was there a thoughtless beholder, wander- 
ing from window to window, and gazing around 
him in pensive silence. But at length annoyed by 
the incessant repartees and taunts of those that 
constantly clung around him, he flies the presence 
of his tormentors; end arm in arm with a disen- 
gaged comrade he strolls to a private, unoccupied 
room. ‘They carelessly converse about the sea- 
In the mean 
time goblet after goblet is drained in rapid succes- 
sion 


son, the times, and the occasion. 


until every symptom of ennui begins to dis- 


appear, and both are elated to the highest com- 


municative mood. Each in turn boasts of his ad- 
ventures, filling the sequel with the usual toasts 
to absent “ fair ones,” and arrogating to them- 
selves the high prerogative of self-commendation, 
together with all the common fancies assumed by 
the midnight reveller. 

But in an unguarded moment our young hero 


3 


and expatiates 
His 


wary auditor earnestly listens with breathless at- 


burst forth in eloquent strains, 
upon the beauties of his distant Dulcinia. 


tention to catch the full import of every sentence. 
loudly applauding his taste and his eloquence at 
tated intervals, he slowly coils his comprehension 


round the precious revelation, until at length he 
olds the fatal secret in his treacherous grasp! 
he revel is soo 


ended by 2 few more overpow- 


ering draughts, and 


Aisa 


our hero is taken home to 
insensible. 

Mr. Harding, for such was the name of the 
spy, lost no time the following morning in com- 
ating the new development to Mr. Flori- 

With a feigned sense of horror, he mi- 
nutely related the whole nrystery, that had so 
long baffled their united ingenuity, and with a 
modesty peculiar only to himself, magnified with 
istonishing subtlety the appaling condition of his 


son. Nor was the father behind in fierce, unqual- 
ified execrations when he learned the secret. No 
inathema was too severe, or no doom too dread- 
ful for the ungrateful prodigal. He was of hon- 
oreble birth; had a capital education; was the only 
hope of retrieving a sinking fortune by marriage 
with the golden Cecilia, and now in love with a 
simple country maid! Was it not enough to crush 
a giant mind, or to turn the brein of even Buo- 
naparte himself} 


But what combined to render the circumstance 
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tenfold more awful to the father’s ears, just then 


' 
j 
: 
f 





he received a small package of letters from a co- 
partner in the west. In the number was one to 
Goorge, from Delia. He arrogantly tore open the 
seal, and then for the first time only, gathered 
from its contents, their actual engagement; and 
George’s determination to return secretly, in a 
few months, and make her his bride. 

This was past all endurance. Raving with 
fury, he paced up and down the apartment, dis- 
placing and venting his ire upon every thing that 
he happened to encounter. Ah! reckless scion, 
what hast thou done, thus to irritate a wise, pro- 
viding father? Better that a millstone were hang- 
ed to thy neck, and thou heaved into the ocean, 
than live thus to aggravate and overturn the 
schemes of thy indulgent Sire! But vengeance 
may yet grasp thee with her revengeful fingers, 
and for thy presuming insolence flog thee to death 
with the rod of repentance. 

One full half hour of unbounded devastation 
among the unfortunate appurtenances of his 
counting-room served to appease, very consider- 
ably, the old gentleman’s anger. He had now 
become nearly all gentleness, and was seated in a 
large arm chair, with his feet upon a table, his 
head sunk upon his bosom, and apparently deep- 
ly absorbed in some promising project! 

“T have it—I have it!” exclaimed he, jumping 
to his feet, and resuming his old walk again, but 
in a more gentle mood. “ George, in company 
with Mr. Harding, shell go to Europe; he can 
then soon be made to forget this childish passion. 
If ever she writes again, we must tell her that he 
has forsaken his home, or that he is dead. In two 
vears he shall return, marry Cecelia; and then we 
shall be made as happy as ever’’— 

Here he was interrupted from making any fur- 
ther comment upon the scheme, by the entrance 
of Mr. Harding, who had wisely made his exit 
into the adjoining toom, whilst he, in the storm 
of his passion so unmercifully banished, disinher- 
ited, murdered, and executed, twenty times over, 
his disobedient son. 

«“ Mr. Florimond,’ exclaimed he, approaching 
the old man with a mild, flattering countenance, 
“you cannot imagine what a salutary effect that 
last night’s disclosure has made upon your son. 
I have seen him, (he had not, for he was yet a- 
sleep,) and he looked quite cheerful; no doubt we 
can soon contrive means to make him forget this 
piece of folly.” 


“Ah! he looks better, hey?” enquired the old 





man, quickly facing his informer, and eyeing him 
very closely from beneath his broad silver specta- 
cles. “He may come too yet, by proper care and 
attention. The young, foolish, little booby, to 
run headlong into a predicament, that is likely to 
cost” — 

“ Here, fearing least he might catch up the old 
theme once more, Harding, who had already heard 
his determination concerning George, complacent- 
ly directed his attention to an important letter 
which he held in his hand, but soon interrupting 
him with a very natural interrogatory relative to 
what policy was to be pursued in the case of his 
son. 

“T have it—I have it,” answered the old gen- 
tleman, without looking from the letter. “He 
goes along with you to Europe ina few days. Be 
prepared to depart as soon as possible; and leave 
the rest to me. I will soon adjust the difficulty.” 

He went on carefully to read the letter; whilst 
Mr. Harding departed with great delight to an- 
nounce to George, the unexpected intelligence. 


The reader will no doubt be desirous of know- 
ing the true cause of Harding’s solicitude; which 
we shall briefly attempt here to elucidate. He 
was a person of low stature, slenderly built; with 
a dark, sallow visage, looking forth between heavy 
locks of black shining hair. His sprightly appear- 
ance at once denoted him to be a man of energy, 
intrigue, and perseverance; and the grave, pene- 
trating glance that always played upon his dark 
piercing eyes, invariably betrayed to the casual 
observer, the mysterious grasping principle that 
continually lurked within the bosom of the ac- 
comp'ished cosmopolite. He had for several 
years been in the employ of Mr. Florimond, in 
the capacity of a chief clerk, and exercised no 
trifling influence in the supervision of his com- 
mercial affairs. Of late years immense failures 
had shattered and dwindled the once powerful 
firm, and he now beheld his position endangered. 
It was by no means disinterested benevolence 
that led him to take such a deep interest in, and 
feel such great anxiety for the final success of, 
George’s welfare. The incentive which constant- 
ly urged him onward in the case was entirely con- 
fined to his own aggrandizement; which he well 
fancied could only %e successfully accomplished 
by the good fortune of the wealthy Cecelia Black- 
wood, in winning the heart of his unsophisticated 
victim. On the other hand, should George fol- 
low up the throbbings of his recent flamed pas- 
sion, and go on to secure the hand of the poor 
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western peasant, he should at once be disinherited | had sluggishly chained him to his morning pillow- 
by his father, whose tottering condition, if not in- | A drowsy ennui had supplanted his vivacity of 
stantly replenished by the contemplated succor, | the preceding evening, and again he sauntered 
must soon overwhelm himself and his family | in the garden, governed by his usual selfishness. 
with frightful ruin. ' But his coldness fled, and a glance of lively sus- 

Here then lay buried the comer stone around , picion stole over his countenance as Harding an- 
which his dark designs were woven. Self inter- | nounced to him his father’s determination. He 
est was the dallying motive that moved onward looked and questioned with startling wonder the 
the novel scheme, whilst parental avarice, linked | cause of this strange, and to him appaling sen- 
with the parasite’s duplicity, laboured and smiled ; tence. Could he have betrayed himself? Or had 
to see it prosper. In view of these considerations, he been discovered? were the first thoughts that 
it may well be imagined that he joyfully grasped | occupied his attention. But if thus he were to 
the favorable moment in securing a project’s suc- | be chastised, what should be the fate of Delia! 
cess, which he alone, perhaps, might claim the! Yet all his wailings’ were of no avail. The 
honor of originating. necessary preliminaries were soon completed; the 

It was late the following day ere George made | Vessel stood ready in the busy mooring; the cable 
his appearance. The heavy slumber that arose Was drawn, the sails unfurled, and the two voyag- 
from ers were on their way to Europe. 


“The sparking fuanes of the foaming wine,” ' (Concluded next month.) 
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TRANSLATED BY HON. H. M. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Composed by Manoncenti, in the teuth year of his imprisonment, in the dungeons of Spielberg, and immediately 
beiore the amputation of his leg, occasioned by his cruel sufferings. He was torn from his family, and the soft climate 
of htaly, by order of the Austrian despotism, on the mere suspicion of being a liberal. He is now in this country. Th ¢ 
narrative of Lis triend and companion, —-—, is one of the most affecting things in any language. There is free 
translation by Hallee. ‘The present preserves the simplicity of the original, being as literal as the two’ languages w 
The “prison couch of pain,” of Hallec, divests the original of its pathos; besides he had no couch, being 
obliged to lie on the bare ground, except towards the last, on a little straw as a luxury.] 


permit. 


Primaverile aurette, Soft airs of gentle spring, 


O’er Italy that wing, 
Yecome nothere to breathe 


Che Italia servolate, 
Voi qui non mai spirate 
Sull egro prigionier. On the sick prisoner. 


Quanto daprile e Maggio, 


On April morn and May, 


Chiamata o la reddita! 
Vener—ma non an vita 
Per Pegro prigionier. 


Sotto Moravo cielo 
Bella natura langue. 
Ne recomporre il sangue, 
Pus all egro prigionier. 
Quanto durai di spasimi? 
Quanto a. durarno o’ ancora! 
Sin che un dolce aurora, 
Discio!ga il prigionier! 
. 

Serga! e che alfine io senta 
Madre, fratelto e suore, 

_ Sanar coi loro amore 
Lo sciolto prigionier. 


Ahirne! speranze tonte 
Vidi voltarse in guai! 
Chi piu speranza omai 
Non ride al prigionier. 


I call’d, how earnestly ! 
They came—yeticame they not 
For the sick prisoner. 


Ilere nature’s lovely forms 
Moravian skies have chill’d, 
They cannot soothe veins 
Of the sick prisoner. 

How many pangs I’ve felt! 
How many yetto feel! 
Before that blessed morn 
That sets the prisoner free. 


Arise! that I may feel 
Mother, brother, sister’s love. 
O sweet, and healing balm 
To the freed pirsoner. 


Alas! in dreams how oft, 
Sweet hope her visit paid! 
But now she smiles no more 
On the sick prisoner. 








GENIUS. 


BY WILLIAM BAUSMAN 


When the first tones of genius woke to life 
Oue noble impulse, long suppressed by strife 
In lands where beauty crowned the verdant hil!s, 
And plains were vocal with the sound of rills— 
Where marshalled leg 
The shock of war 
With trembling coyness, forth she spread 
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, and triumph through its din. 
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Doubting to claim the earth as her dominion 


Valor beheld the visitant with awe, 

And Rapine shuddered at the thought of law ; 
The haughty ruler, proud to hold in check 

A mailed host, obedient to his beck, 

Boldly predicted 
On the rude forms that governed then his nation; 
And fe!t a thrill sut 
His heart’s deep chords, awa! 
And, as the light that breaks upon t! 


Of the lone cell—the con 
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limely pass along 
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To catch the shadow ed hy 
Onward! thruogh earth ; to its extended bourds 
The angel visit her rounds; 
Casting abroad (like falling clouds, the dew, 
Whose lig 
An intellectual, 
Which moved the 
O’er Italy, she shone a | ant siar, 
Triumphant beami) ¢, through the ck of war; 
Til ceased the terror of the chietia’n’s tread, 
And the last spark of Roman 
Where sculpiured columus, a1 l, 
With pinions poised, in thous a1 
Revisiting these early scenes, where first 
She poured along the piains of earth, a thirst 
For the bright glories which await the gifted, 
ws v eré l t¢ 
lime 
ee 
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tone, 
hror 
This was her offspring in the ages past 
A matchless structure, which defied the blast 
Of wrathful skies, dest yyed by human hands 
And seatiered widely o'er desert se 
Here she had breathed § ng 
Colurmns whose praise the 1 ros had r 
Here had reared a Te; le o 
Whose lofty spire sr the clo oY ei 
And here, where Memnon uttered sounds 101n 
Her 07 rvading spir ad been born! 
Created in the cadence of « son 
Her's was a wisdom more thar n’s profound 


For her, though fain'ly strug¢] 


For aget gone, in some 
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To rule the earth, and triumph In storm 

Oe’ershadtowing igno her potent wing, 

She touched the founts where cou tless pleasures spring. 
’ 


And the dark chains that bound the vigorous mind, 


Were broke, and error scattered to the wind. 
The tones of joy that slumbered in the lyre, 

Awoke to music in the tuneful wire ; 

And the young Lard in rapture sung the strain, 

Whose melody 


Var ceased to hurl its missile—and the foe, 


should rouse the slumbering plain. 
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an crumbling urns restore a pulseless heart, 
Or moulde from their cold ceremeuts start? 
Can the loud trumpet wake tne Moorish knight, 
Or g € rd's eye wonted light? 
{ rustling ; ian a new-born flame, 
Vo burst the tomb, and yie thee back thy fame? 
As the warm drop t i of human gore, 
-And sinks arth to fill the vein no more, 
so shall th » who disdaims to seek 
Ag y hgher ! ame can speak 
me plucks a wreath from her to crown a head, 

Where the last garland of delight has fled; 

But dims no lustre of her mat Ss hue 
In his swiit filght, which she may not renew. 
Proud as the sun, whose strea ; columns fall, 
In ¢ son ti pon the gilded wall, 
T s 1 n st! O CASI Ii ade, 

All meaner ngs which hnman skill has made: 
Sparking and varied though each beauty shine 
Ynd in str art and worth combine, 
Gaenius shail add t orent ty l vet 

Whose lo est |! ! ‘ 1y not beget, 
Such are the merest shadows of her might. 


S into pure delight. 
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THE YOUNG 


PHYSICIAN. 


DUTCHER, M. D. 


Wuo occupies a station more adapted to test | 
the weakness and strength of human nature, than | 
the conscientious physician. In the very moin- 
ing of life, and at a period most susceptible to the 
fascinations of pleasure, he relinquishes the vari- 
ed delights of general society for the chamber of 
disease and death, instead of the music of the 
festive hall, he listens to the sighs of suffering 
anguish; whilst the naturalist culls the sweets of 
creation in her perfect state of action and repose, 
his attention is required by her melancholy con- 
dition of disease and decay; unable from occupa- 
tion, perhaps unwilling from habits of reflection, 
he is nevertheless expected to fulfil the requisi- 
tions and attend to the minutest detail of fash- 
ionable frivolity; with a mind equal to the minut- 
est investigation of abstract science, and painfully 
sensitive to the exactions of an unbending consci- 
ence, he is compelled to mingle with the giddy 
throng, and attach to himself, as far as attachment 
can exist between those whose pursuits are so 
dissimilar, a circle totally incapable of estimating 
his worth; a constant sacrifice of inclination is 
required in his intercourse with society: the im- 
portunity of friends, the criticism of ignorance, 
the querulous disposition of the invalid—oficn a 
patient but in name—all concur to oppose the 
efforts of science. 

W ould that these were the only obstacles in the 


path of the physician; then indeed might the am- 


bitious youth enter the arena with a probability of 


success, that would gladden his heart during his 
toilsome prebation. Other and more formidable 
trials await him; his warm heat is destined to be 
chilled by the repulses of those who should ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship. ‘Two often will he 
meet the jealous glance of such as have long en- 
joyed the ignoble fruit of mediocrity and ignorance, 
and like not to yield the downy couch of charla- 
tanry to the industrious votary of science—aids 
that are strangers to the manly breast, obey the 
call of him who too well knows their use; and soon 
the conscious possessor of modern science, and 
the rich fruits of years of toil and study, may re- 


tire from his legitimate scene of usefulness and 
honor, before the scarce used but too deadly wea- 
pons of his heartless opponent. 

With such obstacles to encounter, where shall 
we seek the motives of the followers of medicine? 
They exist im the very nature of science itself. 
Let us for a moment consider the elevated station 
enjoyed by the contemplative student of nature. 
Anatomy must occupy a prominent place in his 
investigation; yet aside from his motive as a phi- 
losophical enquirer after physical truth or the re- 
quisitions of duty, are those higher though more 
imaginative claims of human intellect, that de- 
light to elevate the spirit of reflection above the 
crossness of physical life, and guided by a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Nature’s laws, impels 
him to more enlarged and liberal views of the su- 
blime scenery of the universe. 

Divested of those narrow ideas that result from 
an observation directed exclusively to the sur- 
rounding world, and urge him to action by mo- 
tives that renk no higher in the seale of excellence, 
than those of self-love and fear of danger; he stands 
in a degree of moral isolation from his fellows. 
He casts his eyes abroad, and like the optician’s 
glass they concentrate the rays of knowledge re- 
flected trom the entire universe; subjected to the 
analysis of reason and judgment, they illuminate 
the temple where all was chaotic darkness, the 
murky clouds of superstition flee before the bril- 
liant light of science, and the mind disenthralled 
emerges from the mist, and feels the influence of 
the new sun; fostering the springs of mental life 
with the genial warmth of surrounding nature. 

When he has revelled with delight on her mag- 
ic productions and infinite diversity of structure 
and purpose, from the minutest insect to the vast 
remains of animal life in former ages, his atten- 
tion is claimed by the productions of her more 
imaginative worshippers—the Poet, Sculpture, 
Painter, and Musician. They, who in the pride 
of conscious intellect, merely condescend to use a 
few materials of the physical world, only to im- 
press them with the god-like emanations of geni- 
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us, and leave them as monuments to elevate the ' 
minds of their fellows above the grossness of 
earth, to the regions of intellectual grandeur and. 
moral sublimity. We look upon their produc- | 
tions, and our minds and senses are entranced by 
all that is charming to the senses and elevating 
to the understanding: “The harmony of num-| 


bers furnishes a delightful medium for the con-| 


| 
} 


veyance of lessons of virtue. We gaze on the 
speaking marble and feel the fluctuations of the, 
various passions, as they usurp the control of our | 
emotions. ‘The canvass sends forth its lessons of| 
all that can refine the intellect and instruct the | 
heart; it perpetuates the memory of those we love | 
and transmits to posterity the good and evil deeds | 
of former times:” with a power peculiar to itself, | 


ARY MAGAZINE- 


it embodies the creations of the ideal world, and 
presents to the beholder the all but living impress 
of humanity. Music! emenating from the finest 
feelings of our nature, controls her most turbulent 
emotions; with magic spell it winds itself about 
the heart;—memory! sweet, though painful moni- 
tress, owns her powers ; 


“Whenever I have heard a kindred melody, 
The scene recurs—and with it all its pleasures and its pains.” 


But to enumerate the legitimate objects of the 
medical philosopher’s attention, ‘were to embrace 
the entire circle of the physical and moral scien- 
ces; for, to which is he not constantly directed by 
the organism of the great masterpiece? his more 
immediate subject of study. 


THE HERMIT OF LIMETOWN. 


Dunine a tour to the sources of the Mononga- | single room, curiously decorated with braided lat” 


hela river in 1840, I stopped a few days at the on- 
ly inn in the above town. This place lies ina, 
circular bend ofthe river in Washington county, | 
and is over-looked by high cliffs. Notwithstand- 
ing its matter of fact name, it is a secluded nook, 
in which nature is rather prodigal of some of her 
more interesting scenery, on whose southern as- 
pect the sun looks pleasantly down in the begin- 
ning days of autumn. 

While staying here, frequent mention was 
made of the “hermit” by the inhabitants. Ah! 
said I, | have heard romantic stories about her- | 
mits in my youth, and is it my good fortune at 
last to have come upon a veritable hermit? I 
shall lose no time in learning something about such 
acuriosity. But, said my informant, he is unap- 
proachable, and is most likely to thwart all your 
endeavors to draw a single word from him “We 
shall see,” said I. 

After winding up a rugged ascent for a mile or 
more, I came in sight of the residence of this re- | 
cluse. He has six acres of land enclosed with | 
hedge and ditch after the European manner. This | 
is subdivided by similar hawthorn hedge into or- | 
chard, garden, pasture and cornfield. His garden 
abounds with a tasteful variety of exotic flowers, | 
some of them of rare descriptions, and his well | 
pruned orchard with choice grafted fruit, planted 
thirty-five years ago, at the time he settled here, | 
His dwelling is a comical log hut containing a 


tice work of willow twigs, with a cellar under- 
neath, in which bubbles up a_ beautiful spring, 
into whose waters he assured me with much so- 
lemnity, “the sun and moon had never shone.” 
He was at first shy and disposed to repulse with a 
nervous austerity any intrusion upon the place, 
where “Heaven and he reside.” Discovering 
from his blue cye, light hair, and general physi- 


ognomy, that he was a German, I ventured to ad- 


dress him in French, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts to draw him into conversation. This seem- 
ed like some long forgotten melody, to arouse his 
attention, and unlock the frozen fountain of his 
human sympathies. He gradually became socia- 
ble, and I succeeded in drawing from him a full 
account of himself, communicated alternately in 
French, Latin and broken English. He had been 
a Roman Catholic priest in a small town in Ger- 
many, his native country. When determining 
upon this course of life, and the vows of celibacy 
which he must necessarily assume, he had mis- 
judged his own firmness in ovescoming youthful 
attachment. Like all the rest of his race, it ap- 
pears he did not escape this common lot, brought 
upon us probably by the transgression of our first 
parents. His beloved was of his own church, and 
it was his misfortune to meet her at the confes- 
sional. Whether her still unsubdued sentiments 
towards himself were confessed as matter of sin, 
and to be punished by penance, is not certain, as 
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the seal of secrecy is forever stamped on these | 


transactions; but somehow he believed her to be 
unhappy, and after fairly measuring his own re- 
bellious passion with the strength of his reason, 
and his powers of endurance, he knew himself to 
be so. In this state of affairs, an unfortunate | 


eclectic spark, it is difficult to say whether from | 


heaven, or from the forked points of the Serpent’s 
tongue, or scintillated by his enthusiastic imagi- 
nation out of the slumbering fires of his own soul, 


rekindled the latent flame, which consumed in its | 


burning course all sense of duty and all remem- 
brance of his solemn vows. 


A private marriage ensued, which was so well 
managed that it remained a secret for nearly two 


years. But “nothing is done in a corner, that | 


shall not ultimate be proclaimed upon the house- | 


top,” in spite of all human cautiousness for con. 
cealment. The discovery of his disobedience, 
was followed by his excommunication. Mother 
Church withdrew her sheltering arms from around 
him, and he was driven forth with curses into the 
world, like Adam after eating the forbidden fruit 
with the partner of his transgression for his com- | 
panion. He commenced business as a wine mer- | 
chant in a small sea port town some miles distant. | 
Mark the result of broken vows and unresisted | 


temptation. This frail object of his devotion, who | 


had drawn him from what he considered the path | 
of duty, was the very instrument selected by the | 


Almighty to be the scourge of his earthly pilgri- 
mage. 
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bles he could hastily collect on board a ship about 
'sailing to Philadelphia. From this place he sought 
| out his present retreat, in the then western wilder- 
| ness, where he might conceal from every eye the 
knowledge of himself and his misfortunes. No 
| word has ever reached him since of the fate or for- 
| tunes of his transatlantic friends. His food is 
| principally dried apples and parched corn, and his 
| drink “water from the spring.” He repeated to 
,me several of Euclid’s problems and demonstra- 
_tionsin Latin, from which it would appear that 
| the mathematics had once been a favorite study. 
If females ever approach his hermitage, it throws 
him into a perfect phrenzy, and he chases them 
with a firebrand, muttering some form of priestly 
exorcism in Latin, as if driving out an evil spirit. 
The intellectual developements of this recluse 
have evidently been respectable, yet here he has 
| lived, and will probably die in a state of almost 
| utter seclusion. Ng person of common humani- 
_ty can reflect upon what he has been made by the 
‘rude jostlings of his iron destiny in the world— 
upon his ardent and sensitive nature, without be- 
ing moved at the spectacle. And this spirit, 
‘thought I, erring and sinful as it may be, yet 
crushed by overwelming misfortune, shrinking 
|from all observation and sympathy, shut out by 
‘the very attributes of his own being from all hu- 
man intercourse, is a “Hermit.” 


Unknown he 
has lived, and unmourned and unhonored will he 


die. Reader, are there not hermits who move 


Within a year after his establishment in | ‘through the crowded thoroughfares of cities, who 
business, he was made to drink the bitter cup of | live unappreciated and perhaps misjudged because 
knowing her infidelity to him. Stricken to the ‘they are utterly unknown? C. H. H. 
earth by this cruel blow, he fled with what valua- | 
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Coorer’s LAst—“ WyaANpborrte, oR THE Hutrep KNOLL’? From the 


isolated condition of the settlement, and the 
—is a tale of the frontier. but little less interesting than the | difficulties with Indians occurring during and consequent 
others of the same class, by the Author. The life and ha- 0 the Revolutionary war—which is the date of the tale, 
bits of the settler, and the half-civilized Indian we find | it is easy to conceive of the incident, in the outline, and 
here as usual vividly portrayed; batin our humble opini- | | when we alluded to a lack of artistical spirit, reference 
on the spirit of the performance is not so well supported, | WS had to the correctness with which the reader will 
nor the plot managed with the same tact as appears in the | anticipate much that is before him, when he is fairly afloat 
“ Pioneers” or the “Last of the Mohigans.” It is a tale | 0M its pages. But the tale though simple 1s one of inter- 
altogether common-place--the incidents nowise unusual | ©S% and the pleasing manner in which it is told, like oth- 
at the period—and told quite ina common-place style. sig of the same series by the author, more than atones 

“The “Hutted Knoll” 1s a settlement of a few families | fr this defect, if perEecr it might be called. A subject 

' 


inthe then wilderness lying between the Hudson and the 
Mohawk, composing 4 little community not unlike the 
‘lempletons in the first of the Leather-stocking series, and 


; 80 popular as that of border life, though but ordinarily 
| treated, would at any time please. Itis indeed the great 
| source from which our (properly) national, as well as per- 


dependent mutually upon each other for support and safe- | | haps most popular fictitious literature must be drawn, and 
v from the surrounding ' why is it so few, of our novelists have chosen the field ? 


Savages, 
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FESTERN LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
Por Movember, 1843. 





is A Tale ofthe Greek Revolation. By N. W. ~~ 

‘The’ ily emidithe Waves. By Miss E.A.B. . ; 29 

i, Jon'the Death of a Young Lady. By Benjamin J.. Pr : : eo Wwe 

m Remimescénces. By Bos, Jr. « : 30 
Farewell to Summer. By Cecilia, OS Se ee ee eC. 
To Taaline. By J. W.F. White, . See lee 
Ecarly_ of Derry Township, Westmoreland Connty, Pa, 

Or, Sketches of Pumroy and Wilson, first settlers, 
Delia Milwood ; Or, Sketches of Western Peasantry. By the Sigiien Bard, 
El Bgro Prigionier. Translated by Hon.. H. M. en 


35 
38 
43 


Genius. By William Bausman, ‘ 
The Young Physician. By A. P. Dutcheb Mt. D. 
The Hermit of Limetown. By C. H. H. 
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(PROSPHCTUsS TO THE FOURTH VOLUME), 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


THE WESTERN LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
(HERETOFORE, THE WESTERN LITERARY CASKET.) , 
Tax vety flattering Ee ee attended the publiettion of this work, has induced the 
proprietor to issue it still in a more improved style. 
n original embellishment will accompany each number in future. And, that the work may 
| omport with its title and . be strictly western in itsicharacter, the embellishments will be 
oaed Of aseries of ILuusTRaTions oF Wastes Scxserr, Virws, ere. 


With the additional interest given the wotk in thic Way; together with the regular appearance 

of ‘atticlés from the pens of the pritieipal writers of talent in the West, it is ptesuined that its col- 
waihs may not only be found interesting but highly instructive and useful. 

Each. number will contain at least twenty-four pages, printed on new and beautiful type, ex- 

aah 4 

THE CONTENTS as heretofore will consist-entirely in original articles, comprising Tales, 
Béeays, Poetry, Sketches, &v. 

TERMS—Owrx Doran a year in advance; or to CLUBS, six corres will be sent for $5,00 
or “THIRTEEN corres for . , $10,00 

The m remitted by mail at the risk of the pulllithic Wittdemine the ariivaigabith. work: 


be recollected xo postage need be paid on the remittance of the money, by having 
the Postmaster enclose the amount and frank the letter. 


(C7 Postmasters generally are Seale: 3 to act as agents. Address 


A. W. PATTERSON, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Evrrons throughout the cotiiley who will do us the favor to publish the above notice and 


forward {it to us, 'will’be furnished with a copy regularly for,one year. 
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TRAVELING AGENTS. 
Rozert F. Resp, . James Wixesans, 


Jauus Warr. J. A. H. Coorsn, 
A A. AMDEREON, PRINTER; CORNER OF MARKET ANDTMRD STREERS 
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